From Tilsit to Chaumont
partition of Portugal.   The British Foreign Office under Canning now knew enough of Napoleon's international methods to feel sure that his compact with the Spanish Government was  but  a  blind.    The expressions  of Talleyrand and others in his confidence, some years before, about Spain were now recalled.    Bursting with self-importance and with odds and ends of news picked up by him in strange European corners, a native of Napoleon's own  Corsica,  Pozzo di  Borgo,   of whom more will be said later, contrived at this time frequently to be closeted with Canning, as before he had been with Pitt.    " It is only," exclaimed this foreign visitor, "a  trap  for  catching  the   Spanish   court.    Directly Bonaparte has put the people at Madrid off their guard, he will make a single meal, not merely of Portugal, but of Spain too.    Hence all this apparent regard for the national pride, with the promises of restoring to the Bourbon crown the jewels taken away from it by England in the Atlantic."    Such  indeed, before  the nineteenth century had completed its first decade, was to prove the case.    Canning did not become member for Liverpool till  1812.    It was, however, during his earliest term of office that he more specially began to insist to his Parliamentary followers, on popular platforms as well as in official despatches, on commerce and trade  as  the handmaids,  if not the  foundations,   of empire.   War had given a stimulus to British manufacture of all kinds, more particularly to the cotton goods of Manchester and the woollens  of  Bradford.    The Continental System had prevented the actual importation of these British products into the countries most needing  them,   and  had  so  caused  distress  less  to England than to her neighbours.    On slavery and its o                            209